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THE BLOODY BOAR OF GLOSTER. 

By Richard Pickins. 

( Continued from page 215 .) 

It is an historical fact that, whereas Edward and Clarence 
resembled the “ Rose of Raby,” Richard resembled his father 
and this likeness is alluded to when Buckingham says “ Withal 
I did infer your lineaments— being the right idea of y0U r 
father, both in your form and nobleness of mind.” Margaret 
refers to the voices of both Richards as “grumbling” an 
expression used in reference to no one else, and it is curious 
that almost precisely the same words are placed in the mouths 
of both in their pursuit of the Cliffords. In Henry VI., Part II., 
York says : “ Hold. Warwick ! seek thee out some other chase, 
for I myself must hunt this deer to death.” In the following 
play Richard says: “Nay, Warwick, single out some other 
chase, for I myself will hunt this wolf to death.” Finally, 
listen to York as he soliloquises before leaving for Ireland, 
from whence he returns to meet his sons at the commence- 
ment of the Wars of the Roses. 

“ Now, York, or never, steel thy fearful thoughts, 

And change misdoubt to resolution : 

Be that thou hop’st to be, or what thou art 
Resign to death ; it is not worth the enjoying. 

Let pale-faced fear keep with the mean-born man, 

And find no harbour in a royal heart, 

Faster than spring-time showers comes thought on thought. 

And not a thought but thinks on dignity. 

My brain, more busy than the labouring spider, 

Weaves tedious snares to trap mine enemies. 

Well, nobles, well; ’tis politicly done, 

To send me packing with an host of men : 

I fear me, you but warm the starved snake, 

Who, cherished in your breasts, will sting your hearts. 

Twas men I lacked, and you will give them me : 

I take it kindly ; yet, be well assured, 

Tou put sharp weapons in a madman’s hands. 

Whiles I in Ireland nourish a mighty band, 

1 will stir up in England some black storm 
Shall blow r ten thousand souls to heaven or hell ; 

And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head, 

Like to the glorious sun’s transparent beams, 

Do calm the fury of this mad-bred How. 

For Humphrey being dead, as he shall be, 
n enry put apart, the next for me.” 
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Might not these be the thoughts of Richard W T~-> 

Richard first appears in the last Act of the second ? 
H „ry VI., and the first two scenes merely exhibit his courage 
fierceness, the sharpness of tongue of the persecuted crinol!’ 
and the superstition which haunted him through life^l 
the third scene, however, we see him at his best and noblest- 
the self-sacrificing soldier, the whole-hearted comrade the 
generous friend. 

5 The Lancastrians having being defeated, York asks- 

" of Salisbury, who can report of him ? 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions and all brush oAime,” 


and Richard replies — 

“ My noble father. 

Three times to-day I holp him to his horse, 

Three times bestrid him ; thrice I led him off, 
Persuaded him from any further act ; 

But still, where danger was, still there I met him ; 
And, like rich hangings in a homely house, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. 

But, noble as he is, look where he comes/’ 


Salisbury enters exclaiming 

" Now, by my sword, well hast thou fought to-day ; 
By the mass, so did we all— I thank you, Richard ; 

God knows how long it is I have to live ; 

And it hath pleased Him, that three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death.” 


The undersized, deformed cripple is the hero of his first 
battle, dogged determination and courage have made up for 
lack of strength, and alike fierce in pursuit of enemies and 
careless of self in the defence of friends, he has slain Somerset, 
the arch-enemy of his house, and rescued the head of the 
great family of the Nevilles. 

The third part of Henry VI. opens in the Parliament House, 
a nd the compact is entered into by the contending houses 
that Henry shall reign for his life, and that ^ ork shall 
succeed him. York and his sons retire to Sandal Castle, and 
here the sons persuade their father to disregard the treaty just 
entered into, and to claim immediate possession of the crown a 
Poition of the scene must be quoted. 

York. I took an oath that he should quietly reign. 

Edw. But for a kingdom any oath may be broken : 

I’d break a thousand oaths to reign one year. 

Etch. No ; God forbid your grace should be forsworn. 

York. I shall be, if I claim by open war. 
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Rich. 

York. 

Rich. 


I'll prove the contrary, if you’ll hear me speak. 
Thou canst not. son : it is impossible. 

, n oath is of no moment, being not took 
Before a true and lawful magistrate, 

That hath authority over him that swears : 

Henrv had none, but did usurp the place ; 

Then' seeing it was he that made you to depose. 
Your’ oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. 
Therefore to arms. And, father, do but think, 
How sweet a thing it is to wear a crown. 

Within whose circuit is Elysium, 

And all that poets feign of bliss and joy. 


York’s reply— 

“ Richard, enough ; 


I will be king or die,” 


is one of many flash-lights illuminating the keen sympathy 
between father and son. Earliei in the scene Edward’s 
rejoinder to the Duke is typical of the man— he was through 
life a consistent liar, and no oath was too sacred to be dis- 
regarded by him. Richard’s argument is the first indication 
of his subtle mind, and although it may be considered a mere 
legal quibble it is certainly not so extravagant as the plea 
put forth by Portia to defraud Shylock of his bond, and not 
more so than many of the arguments advanced in the Law 
Courts of to-day. We note, too, that in thinking of the crown, 
he thinks of his father, for it is he who is to achieve the sweet- 
ness, bliss and joy of sovereignty. Any difficulty as to an 
excuse for renewing hostilities is solved by the intelligence 
that Margaret and her army are at hand, and York, over- 
persuaded by the courageous inexperience of his sons, 
determines to give battle, though out-numbered by four to 
one. The result is disaster. Fine, indeed, is Yorks 
description of the fight. 


“ The army of the queen hath got the field ; 

My uncles both are slain in rescuing me ; 

And all my followers to the eager foe 

durn back, and fly like ships before the wind, 

Or lambs pursued by hunger-starved wolves. 

My sons God knows, what hath bechanced them : 
But this I know, they have demeaned themselves 
Like men born to renown, by life, or death. 

Three times did Richard make a lane to me, 

And thrice cried, — ‘ Courage, father ! fight it out ! ’ 
And full as oft came Edward to my side, 

With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
In blood of those that had encountered him : 


And when the hardiest warriors did retire 
Richard cried,—' Charge ! and give no foot of 
And cried, A crown, or else a glorious tomb ! 

A sceptre, or an earthly sepulchre ! ’ 

With this, we charged again; but,' out alas I 
We bodged again : as I have seen a swan 
With bootless labour swim against the tide 
And spend her strength with over-matching waves.” 


Again we have a descr.ption of Richard’s reckless disregard 
of life, and the unselfish devotion with which he opnosed 
fearful odds, and was ready to throw away his life m repeated 
attempts to save his father. The manner of York’s death is 
told to his sons in the next Act. 


“ Environed he was with many foes ; 

And stood against them, as the hope of Troy 
Against the Greeks that would have entered Troy. 
But Hercules himself must yield to odds • 

And many strokes, though with a little axe, 

Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak. 

By many hands your father was subdued ; 

But only slaughtered by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford, and the queen, 

Who crowned the gracious duke in high despite ; 
Laughed in his face ; and, when with grief he wept, 
The ruthless queen gave him, to dry his cheeks, 

A napkin steeped in the harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland, by rough Clifford slain, 
And, after many scorns, many foul taunts, 

They took his head, and on the gates of York 
They set the same ; and there it doth remain, 

The saddest spectacle that e’er I viewed.” 


The cold-blooded dastardly slaughter of the child Rutland, 
and the fiendish murder of York were the first and worst of 
the atrocities perpetrated during those barbarous wars, and 
although Edward, through the long years of success that 
followed, retaliated in bloodiest fashion, no deed of his quite 
equals in inhumanity these first devilish acts of that she- 
wolf of France,” and her “ butcher, Clifford.” 

The second Act opens with the brothers awaiting news 
°f the fate of their father, and to Edward’s enquiry : How 

fares my brother ? Why is he so sad ? ” Richard replies— 

“ I cannot joy, until I be resolved 
Where our right valiant father is become. 

I saw him in the battle range about, 

And watched him how he singled Clifford torth. 

Methought, he bore him in the thickest troop, 

As doth a lion in a herd of neat : 
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"TrTTTbear, encompassed round with dogs , 

Who having pinched a few and made them cry. 

Th e rest stand all aloof, and bark at him. 

So fared our father with his enemies ; 

So fled his enemies my warlike father 
Methinks. 'tis prize enough to be lus son. 

On hearing of his father’s death, Edward’s shallow affections, 
find relief in words and tears, but Richard speaks with difficulty 

from between clenched teeth— 

« i cannot weep, for all my body's moisture 
Scarce serves to quench my furnace-burning heart : 

Nor can my tongue unload my heart’s great burden ; 

To weep is to make less the depth of grief : 

Richard. 1 bear thy name, I’ll venge thy death 
ronnwnfff I bv attempting: it.” 


When Warwick enters, Richard, to his words : “ What fare ? 
replies — 

« Great Lord of Warwick, if we should recount 
Our baleful news, and at each word’s deliverance 
Stab poniards in our flesh till all were told 
The words would add more anguish than the wounds. 

O valiant lord ! the Duke of York is slain.” 


We have quoted somewhat fully from this scene because 
the love of Richard for his father is so earnestly insisted upon 
by Shakespeare, and so generally forgotten. The secondary 
trait of generous admiration of his companions is shewn by 
his description of Salisbury and others, and even when speaking 
to his foe, he says, “ Northumberland, I hold thee 
reverently ; ” probably he had heard that, when his father 
was done to death, Northumberland was the only spectator 
who pitied him. In the present scene, when he hears of 
Warwick’s defeat at the second Battle of St. Albans, he 
exclaims shrewishly — 

Twas odds belike when valiant Warwick fled, 

Oft have I heard his praises in pursuit, 

But ne’er, till now, his scandal of retire.” 

Warwick replies indignantly : “Nor now my scandal. 

Richard ; and the boy at once replies generously — 

I know it well, Lord Warwick, blame me not ; 

Tis love I bear thy glories makes me speak.” 

Once more an advance is made to meet the foe and at 
Towton the Lancastrians are overthrown, the butcher Cliff 01 
is slain, and York avenged. The blackening heads of Y ° r ’ 


________ OUI 

Rutland and Salisbury are taken from over York eate* 
replaced with ghastly trophies of the Yorkist victory EdwTrd 
marches to his coronation in London, and a halting 
is reached in the history of Richard Plantagenet. g 

Before we read further, however, we note that from the 
first speech addressed to Richard to the conference before 
the battle at Towton, insults and gibes have been hurled at 
him, all consisting of cowardly and brutal references to his 
person. Also that he receives these as a matter of course 
and they do not appear to even anger him. Well might he 
later in his life have replied in the words of Shylock to those 
who cursed him — 

" Thou call’dst me dog before thou hadst a cause. 

But since I am a dog, beware my fangs.” 


Henceforth we see no more of the generous youth, the 
unselfish comrade, the devoted son, but when we read his 
mother’s cruel reminiscences of his early life, and listen to his 
own declaration that he is without love, we think of St. Albans 
and Wakefield, and remember that “ Greater love hath no 
man than this : that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
That Richard did not lay down his life was no fault of his, 
but heaven’s gates of mercy were, as ever, closed against 
him, and he lived. 

Three years pass between the Battle of Towton and the 
marriage of Edward and Elizabeth Woodville, and we do not 
think Shakespeare intended the lapse of time to be disregarded, 
though for the sake of the “ unities ” he makes Warwick 
speak, at the close of Act II., of the Lady Bona and his 
Embassage to France. Those three years have been com- 
paratively peaceful, and the greater part of them has been 
spent by Richard in his brother’s court. What that couit 
was, history tells us — a carnival of spurious chivalry and 
sham courtesy, of beauty and animal sensuality, of avarice, 
cruelty and selfishness. ” Dress was the absorbing interest, 
and its effeminacy and extravagant gorgeousness had not 
be en approached in England for upwards of three hundre 
In such a court beauty of physical conformation was 
<l necessity, and no jest so exquisite as bodily deformity . 

, Richard found himself a pariah, an outcast, excluded fi on 

* le lascivious pastimes of his handsome brothers, oi 
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indeed, he had little taste. Too powerful to be openly insulted, 
he would be none the less conscious that there was no hand- 
some, brainless, page who would not thrust Ins tongue in hi s 
cheek as he passed, no empty-headed doll who would not, 
behind her fan, whisper a cruel and silly jest at Ins expense. 
George of Clarence was wholly selfish, and Edward without 
gratitude, only caring for those to whom he owed nothing. 
Richard found his dreams melted into thin air— the whole- 
hearted generous comradeship he had offered was rejected— 
his hope for brotherly affection and gratitude disappointed. 
He always faced facts' bravely and he knew himself to be, as 
ever, alone. Then he crushed down his human yearning for love 
and sympathy, and all natural kindliness turned, not to hate, 
but. to contempt for mankind. He would stand alone, strive 
for one joy only— power ; one sole object — the crown, “ within 
whose circuit ” he foresaw “ Elysium, bliss and joy.” Next, 
Edward’s sensual nature finds the beauty of the widow of 
Sir Richard Grey irresistible, and as his desire can only he 
gratified at the price of marriage, he disregards his country’s 
welfare and the prayers of his friends, and marries her. <\s 
Richard puts his thoughts into words we see the baleful result 
on such a nature as his of three years’ life in Edward’s court. 
Looking after the king he says — 


“ Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring 
To cross me from the golden time I look for ! 

And yet, between my soul’s desire, and me, — 

The lustful Edward’s title buried — 

Is Clarence, Henry, and his son young Edward, 
And all the unlooked for issue of their bodies, 

To take their rooms, ere I can place myself : 

A cold premeditation for my purpose ! 

My eye’s too quick, my heart o’erweens too much, 
Unless my hand and strength could equal them. 
Well, say there is no kingdom then for Richard, 
What other pleasure can the world afford ? 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments, 

And witch sweet ladies with my words and looks. 
O miserable thought ! and more unlikely 
Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns. 

y, love forswore me in my mother’s womb. 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe, 
io shrink mine arm up like a withered shrub: 
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To make an envious mountain on my back 
Where sits deformity to mock my body • ’ 

To shape my legs of an unequal size ; ’ 

To disproportion me in every part • 

Like to a chaos, or an unlicked bear-whelp 
That carries no impression like the dam. * 

And am I then a man to be beloved ! 

0 monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought ! 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me 
But to command, to check, to o’erbear such 
As are of better person than myself, 

I’ll make my heaven to dream upon the crown • 

And, whiles I live, to account this world but hell 
Until my mis-shaped trunk, that bears this head 
Be round impaled with a glorious crown. 

And yet I know not how to get the crown, 

For many lives stand between me and home ; 

*Ancl I — like one lost in a thorny wood, 

That rends the thorns, and is rent with the thorns, 

Seeking a way, and straying from the way, 

Not knowing how to find the open air, 

But toiling desperately to find it out, 

Torment myself to catch the English crown : 

And from that torment I will free myself, 

Or hew my way out with a bloody axe. 

Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile, 

And cry, content, to that which grieves my heart. 

And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 

And frame my face to all occasions. 

I’ll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall, 

I’ll slay more gazers than the basilisk ; 

I’ll play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 

And like a Sinon, take another Troy. 

1 can add colours to the chameleon, 

Change shapes with Proteus, for advantages, 

And set the murderous Machiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and cannot get a crown ? 

Tut ! were it further off, I’ll pluck it down." 

In sarcastic derision Richard jeers at his own deformities 
and accepts the opinion of that hateful court that he is outside 
the pale of love — indeed he seems to take it for granted that 
the people would sooner restore the house of Lancaster, than 
place a cripple on the throne — he resolves that greatness of mind 
shall triumph over beauty of body, and determines, shou 
this be necessary, not to shrink from the use of a bloo \ 
axe.” Finally, we find he has realised his great power as an 
actor doubtless he has tested it in the coin t of King 
° n those of “ better person ” than himself. 

(To be continued.) 


